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not tell you that the people of the coast indulge in fishing. Of
course they do. What else would you expect them to do?
But when we reach the subject connected with agriculture, we
shall make a very curious discovery. Whereas in most countries
the population during the last hundred years has been attracted
to the cities, fully sixty per cent of all Frenchmen continue to live
in the country. The traditional methods of working the fields are
gradually making way before the improved methods of modern
science, and when the French peasant shall have ceased to till his
soil as his great-great-grandfather did in the days of Charlemagne
and Clovis, France will be entirely self-supporting.
What helps to keep the peasant on the land is the fact that as a
rule he is his own proprietor. His farm may not be much of a
farm but it is his own. In England and in east Prussia, two parts
of the Old World where there is a great deal of agriculture, the
farms often belong to some vague and distant landlord. But the
French Revolution did away with the landlord, whether noble or
cleric, and divided his property among the small peasantry. That
was often very hard on the former proprietors. But their ancestors
had acquired those possessions by right of eminent plunder, so
what was the difference? And it has proved of tremendous
advantage to the country at large. For it gives more than half of
the people a direct interest in the welfare of the whole nation.
Like everything else, that state of affairs probably has its disadvan-
tages. It may account for the exaggerated feeling of nationalism
among the French. It may explain the provincialism which makes
every Frenchman stick to the people of his own village even when
he moves to Paris, so that Paris is full of little hotels catering for
certain groups of regional travellers. It also explains his utter un-
willingness to migrate to other parts of the world, but then again,
why should anyone move to another country when he is perfectly
happy at home?
Next to agriculture, the cultivation of the wine-grape keeps
vast numbers of Frenchmen attached to the soil* The entire valley
of the Garonne is devoted to the culture of the vine. The city of
Bordeaux near the mouth of the Garonne and just north of those